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(1) The length of the lesson units. 
(2) The number of difficulties in each lesson. 
(3) The number of exercises. 


(4) The number of words in the vocabularies 
in each lesson. 


Pleasing phrases, or generalizations, do not make a successful class text. 
The textbook that meets the classroom needs—that brings results—is the 
book you are seeking. 


Write for an examination copy, 
or detailed information. 
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Footnotes Vocabulary Illustrations 


These easy reading lessons can be advantageously used to supplement 
any first-year Latin book. They are distinctive among first-year reading 
books from the fact that they are written in classic Latin. 

Among the sixty or more selections are some of the old fables; short 


stories from many sources; tales of early Rome adapted from Livy; and 


Ovid's picturesque story of the Creation retold in simple prose. 
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Build Wisely 

Caesar holds no terrors for the pupil who has a firm foundation in the essen- 
tials of Latin grammar. Such a training is given in 

D’OOGE’S ELEMENTS OF LATIN § (Published this fall) 


Unique diagrams make very clear difficult points of grammar and 
idiom and furnish effective aids to memorizing. For example: 


4 or ab means from the outside of, and & or ex from the 
inside of. Note the diagram : 
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HOMER AND RECENT DISCOVERIES! 


The scope of this paper will appear as I proceed. 
But let me say at the outset that we may regard it as 
a good omen, that it has chanced that the first paper 
to be read from this chair should be devoted to Homer. 
To the Greeks Homer was first in several ways. He 
was, as indeed he is to ourselves, at the beginning of 
He was the fons perennis, the fountain- 
head of inspiration for all bards; he was the foun- 
dation of all knowledge and wisdom. Education 
must begin with the poems as an encyclopedia of all 
the arts, and the model for all accomplishment in 
letters. I think a short Education Act of one Greek 
State made that compulsory. So that we are in a 
manner following ancient precedent when we say with 
Quintilian, nos rite coepturi ab Homero. It is good for 
us to make a beginning with Homer. 

Up to about half a century ago, say the year 1870, 
when I was graduating in Aberdeen, Homeric study 
was largely occupied with what is to be found, as the 
saying is, between the two boards of the book. But, 
leaving the substance of the poems, a lecturer on the 
epic might have gone on to trace their influence on all 
European literature, to compare them with other 
heroic poetry, and even to deal with the heroic age 
generally as a stage in national development. And 
he could not have avoided the great Homeric Question. 
But other phases of the study that are familiar to us 
hardly existed for him. It is of these new extensions 
that I propose to speak. 

In 1870 the great controversy as to the age and the 
authorship of the poems was in full blast, and it has 
continued to rage ever since. But I am not going to 
trouble you with any account of it; I only use it asa 
starting-point. You know the main issue, whether 
these poems are the work of one poetic genius, or of 
many minds elaborating them through long ages, and 
you also know that Dr. Walter Leaf, the distinguished 
author of a large critical edition of the Iliad, has in the 
past been one of the leading advocates in this country 
of the methods, peculiarly German, by which the 
poems have been dissected into fragments. He has 
now, in a remarkable palinode, when demitting office 
as President of the Hellenic Society, formally abjured 
these methods as “obsolete and harmful”, and has 
condemned German Homeric scholarship as ‘“‘hopeless* 
ly effete and sterile’. And he goes on to suggest a 
better means of solving the Homeric problem. We 
are to confront Homer with what he calls the “re- 
alities of life’ as discovered by the geographer and the 


literature. 





'This paper was read, on October 23, 1920, asa Presidential 
Address, to the newly established St. Andrews’s Branch of The 
lassical Association of Sco tland. 
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archaeologist. It is my purpose this afternoon to 
consider some of these realities, and to see what is 
their special interest for the student of Homer. 


Three influences have combined since the opening 
of the present century to bring these realities of the 
ancient Greek world into prominence. First, renewed 
study of the Homeric Catalogues of the Greek and the 
Trojan forces, resulting in their rescue from the slough 
of contempt in which German criticism had immersed 
them, has confirmed the truth of the Homeric ge- 
ography. For one thing, and it is worth bearing in 
mind in regard to the Greek Catalogue, this earliest of 
all descriptions of Greece has been proved to apply 
exactly to the Mycenaean world, as that world has 
been restored to us by excavation. 

The second influence was the publication by a 
French scholar and explorer, M. Victor Bérard, of a 
very delightful work on the Odyssey, in which he 
showed how much reality there is in the travels of 
the hero of that poem. These have been familiar to 
us all from childhood as wanderings in Wonderland. 
M. Bérard, on the contrary, shows that at any rate 
most of them took place, not in that extramundane 
sphere, but in the world of fact, and that again has 
helped to establish the truth and the actuality of the 
Homeric record. 

The third influence is the archaeological; it is the 
most important of the three. In 1870 there would 
have been questions, for our imaginary lecturer, such as 
these: Was the poet describing a real world, whether he 
knew it as his own environment, or only by tradition? 
And if it was real, how was it to be dated with refer- 
ence to what we know of Greek history? And he 
would have found it hard to answer because, until 
shortly after that year, our knowledge of Greece 
went back only to the eighth century before Christ. 
Beyond that all was darkness, with myth and legend 
instead of records, and history for Greece had not 
begun. 

That has all been changed by the excavations of 
Schliemann, Evans, and others, but the significance 
of the resulting revolution in our knowledge of classical 
antiquity is perhaps not realized as fully as it should 
be. It would be too much to say that it is to be 
placed beside other great events in world history 
which are styled epoch-making, but let us at least 
reflect that our concern is with the Mediterranean and 
the countries about its Eastern waters. There was 
the cradle in which all ancient civilisation was nursed, 
and in which our modern culture and our religion 
originated. The importance of the results of the 
exploration of these regions is thus clear. It is just 
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this—that there are many things in our present-day 
civilisation which we cannot properly understand 
without examining its growth, and the first step to 
that end is obviously the study of its birt in the 
Mediterranean area. 

The archaeologist, in extending our knowledge of 
Greece and things Greek by many centuries, has 
furnished us with much information about the great 
Minoan power, known to us before only by vague 
tradition, with its capital at Knossos in Crete, with 
wide dominion, and with settlements even in remote 
parts of the Western Mediterranean. It has a high 
civilisation, with an art which exhibits, to quote 
from a recent work, “‘an originality, power and taste 
which in several respects will bear comparison with 
the art of Greece at its best period’. Trade, com- 
merce, and navigation are active, timber and copper 
being to it what coal and iron have been to us. It is 
an island empire like our own, with unfortified towns, 
and depending for protection on its fleet. In the 
fifteenth century B. C.—1450 seems now to be the 
favorite date—it is crushed, the Minoan Age ends, 
and power in some way, not finally ascertained, passes 
from Crete to Mycenae on the mainland of Greece. 
Then begins the Mycenaean Age, and it lasts till the 
eleventh century, after which comes the real but 
now gradually contracting Dark Age of Greece. But 
the fascinating story of the Crete of Minos and that of 
Mycenae can be read in many familiar manuals. 
My purpose is to gather some of the results that flow 
from the discoveries in the Aegean, and from the more 
intensive study of the geography of very ancient 
Greece. 

One of these is that the Homeric arena is seen to be 
just the Greek world, though perhaps not so popu- 
lous, which was the scene of those dramas which 
Herodotus and Thucydides afterwards presented to 
their readers. You have first Greece itself with the 
coasts and the islands of the Aegean. This was the 
known, the well-known world. But there was an- 
other sphere in the Western Mediterranean, and it is 
there that the adventures of Odysseus are placed. 
It is true that the mariners of Crete had sailed West, 
even as far as Italy, as early, so Sir Arthur Evans 
assures us, as the fourth millenium B. C., but these 
Western seas were not familiarly known, especially 
after the Cretan power had declined. They were 
thus a suitable locale wherein to place the Great 
Wanderings, which, if we except some obviously 
fairy features which the poet has woven into his 
narrative, are based on the information, vague of 
course and no doubt often exaggerated and even 
deliberately distorted, brought by shipmen who had 
had experience of the less civilised peoples of the 


West. 


That is all that time permits me to say of Homer's 
world. As regards the life that was lived in it there 
has been a problem—to reconcile and correlate the 
culture described in the poems with the civilisation 
uncovered by the spade, and that has not been easy, 
but Sir Arthur Evans can now say that the life which 


Homer depicts may be as early as the close of the 
Mycenaean period. The point for us is that the 
Homeric life is seen to have been a real life in a real 
world, and it is a point for young Homeric students 
to mark. As Sir William Ramsay recently put it, 
“the poems are only a fragment taken out of the 
Tale of Troy for his own purpose’’—Homer’s purpose 
as a poet—,“but under and behind them is a vast 
basis of history and religion and adventure and voyage 
and trade and war’’. The epic in fact gives us the 
very age and body of the time. It exhibits a world 
in action, a world in its vigorous youth, and that is 
why some have claimed that Homer is the only true 
epic poet in all literature. His is an epic of national 
life and high emprise. 

I will take one aspect of the life, the commerce. 
We now know how ancient and active it was. You 
may, if you please, see nothing in the voyages of 
Jason and Theseus to the Black Sea, or in the ad- 
ventures of Herakles outside the Mediterranean, but 
the demonstrations of the archaeologist are not to be 
disregarded. We read them with surprise, but he 
soothes our incredulity with the assurance that we 
are to forget the ‘‘unplumbed estranging sea’ of 
which the poets speak, and believe with him that ‘‘of 
all geographical impediments to intercourse the sea is 
the least effective’. The long voyages of the Polyne- 
sians in mere canoes are often referred to in illus- 
tration. Ages before Homeric days the Minoans of 
Crete traded with Egypt and Libya, with Spain in 
the West, and perhaps with the Black Sea in the 
East. The Odyssey, as interpreted by Bérard, shows 
us how this intercourse was carried on, and nothing 
in his book is more striking than his demonstration 
that the Sailing Directions—so to call them—in this 
old poem are almost identical verbally with the In- 
structions issued by the Admiralties of our day for 
the guidance of the naval and mercantile marine of 
Europe. And this navigation was active in “spite of 
the smallness of the craft, the perils of the sea, and 
the dangers from piracy, though possibly these last 
had been, as tradition asserts, diminished or sup- 
pressed by the Cretan warships. And here there is 
another parallel with our own country. Just as 
Minos made the seas safe for his mercantile marine, 
so has Britain suppressed, in her own and the general 
interest, piracy, the slave-trade and gun-running in 
the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the China 
Seas. Let me cite yet another parallel between the 
ancient days and modern Europe. You remember 
that the Odyssey shows that piracy was a not dis- 
creditable occupation. It is spoken of as quite an 
ordinary means of amassing wealth. Compare then 
the Vikings of Scandinavia, who went on their 
‘summer-ledings’ for part of the year, and during the 
rest of it led the lives of quiet, respectable country 
gentlemen. 

The traffic by land is of equal interest. Again 
it startles us to hear that in that age there were long 
trade routes for the conveyance of caravans of goods. 
There was one from Central Asia to Northern Italy, 
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another across Europe by which amber came down 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and yet another from 
Asia Minor up through Troy and on to Serbia. Think 
of the mountains and the rivers, the forests and the 
marshes and the barren wastes that barred the way. 
Yet trade there was, and the explanation, strange as 
it may seem, appears to have been—blackmail. 
Rulers who were, in origin at least, only robber chiefs, 
established strongholds, what in modern Turkey are 
called dervendjis, at which they levied dues, and in 
return helped and protected the trade which it was 
their interest to encourage as a source of gain. Myce- 
nae itself, that great grim fortress, was only a big 
toll-house in the mountains, and it made the foreigner 
pay, as our genteel expression is, by squeezing taxes 
out of the trade between East and West. The lords 
of Mycenae and Corinth, as I believe, prevented 
traffic from crossing the Isthmus and compelled it 
to pass Mycenae and pay toll. We are all familiar 
with the name of one of these rulers, Sisyphus. 
Homer says of him, xépdwros yéver’ dvdpdv, which 
R. L. Stevenson would, I suppose, have translated, 
‘he was the howlingest cheese for trickery that ever 
lived’. You remember he cheated Death himself, 
and, when they did get him settled in Hades, he 
escaped, but was caught and condemned to force up 
ahilla stone that ever rolled down again. But what is not 
so well known is that the punishment fitted one >f his 
cruel amusements on earth, which was to hurl rocks 
down the hills of the Isthmus on travellers using the 
narrow way below. I suggest that we may have 
here, embedded in the myth, an embargo on traffic, 
cruder no doubt than the expedients employed by 
modern nations for the capture of one another’s 
_ commerce, to force traders to use the route that best 
suited the lord of the Isthmus. 


I turn from commerce to war, to that famous war 
against Troy which was the great heroic achievement 
of early Greece. In the two epics we have the whole 
story—the origin of the war, the preliminary ne- 
gotiations, the gathering of the clans, the course of 
the war, the capture of Troy, and the return of the 
chiefs to their homes. Formerly this renowned tale 
was to many scholars mere myth or moonshine. 
Troy had never existed. Helen was the Dawn, 
Penelope the Clouds, and Odysseus the Sun or the 
Moon. 


We can now take a different view. Homeric Troy 
is there, as Schliemann when a boy told his father it 
must be. And the war itself, ‘that Iaid old Troy in 
ashes’, is accepted as a struggle between East and 
West that actually took place, that may have begun 
at an even earlier period, and that may be said to be 
ending only now. The dismantling of the Gallipoli 
fortifications that was commenced a few months 
ago was the opening of the last scene in the last act 
of a drama which began when the good ship Argo— 
famous already in Homer's day, for he says she was 
in all men’s mouths—burst through the Straits and 
Into the silent sea beyond. The great expedition 
from Achaeis came later, the ultimate compelling 


cause being then as now economic. I recently saw 
it concisely stated in enormous letters of blood, the 
better to make one’s flesh creep, on the contents 
bill of a newspaper at a railway station—‘‘Dearer 
Bread and Butter’. Greece wanted more and cheaper 
grain and olives. But scholars of repute are willing 
to believe that the abduction of an Achaean princess 
was, as Homer sings, the immediate cause, just as the 
immediate cause of our Great War and its ‘woes 
unnumbered’ (including dear bread and butter and 
all else) was the murder of an Austrian prince. 

But, further, the main event, the culmination of 
the enterprise or series of enterprises in the over- 
throw of the power that barred the Dardanelles—a 
name that in its origin goes far beyond Homer—is 
now known to have taken place just when the ancients 
said it did, towards the close of the twelfth century. 
The year 1184 B. C. for the fall of Troy used to be 
one which we respected about as little as 4,004, but 
now it is practically accepted. The evidence has 
been brought together and examined with a wealth 
of knowledge in a very remarkable paper by Messrs. 
Frost and Myres, published in the Leipzig periodical 
Klio, early in the recent Great War, and entitled 
The Historical Background of the Trojan War. I 
read it myself, if you will excuse the expression, with 
a chuckle. Many years ago, in his Homeric Synchro- 
nism, Gladstone compared a fictitious expedition to 
Egypt, described by Odysseus in the Odyssey when 
disguised as a beggar, with a coalition from the North 
against an Egyptian king which is an historical fact, 
and he argued that, if that coalition was in the poet’s 
mind when he wrote the passage, here was obviously 
an important link between the Egypt of history and 
the Greece of the epic. His argument, which some- 
how appealed to me as a mere tyro, probably got no 
attention, for his Homeric Studies were, as I once 
saw it put in the Athenaeum, the ‘‘Punch”’ of Oxford 
reading men in those days. But see how the whirligig 
of Time brings in his revenges. You will find in the 
paper I have mentioned exactly the same argument 
on similar data, though naturally Egyptology has 
made these more abundant now. The old :Adunpos 
was right. 

In regard to this great central fact, then, Homer 
has been vindicated. But we know he is true to 
life in many another detail, for these discoveries 
enable us to see Many a Homeric thing, and indeed 
many a Homeric scene, with our own eyes. A big 
two-handled cup that has been found answers exactly 
to the description in the Iliad of the jug in which a 
refreshing posset was brewed for Nestor, back from 
the fighting on the plain. Gems have been found 
which show us how the Homeric encounters with 
lions were fought. The scene on the famous shield 
of Achilles in which the battlements of a beleaguered 
city are manned by the old men, the women, and the 
boys, when all the men able to bear arms have gone 
out to meet the enemy, is depicted on a fragment of a 
silver vase, and the exquisite description of a dance, 
in which youths and maidens now whirl about in a 
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circle with the smoothness of a potter’s wheel, and 
now break into lines and advance to meet each other, 
may well, we are told, have been suggested to the 
poet by a fresco which adorns an inner wall of the 
palace at Knossos. 

There is vindication jn another direction;’ “there 
is much confirmation of tradition, even of old legends, 
of which Greece has a larger stock than most countries. 
These apparently idle tales have been found, many 
of them, to have a Core of truth which has been over- 
laid by spurious accretion, but the addition has not 
destroyed, it has only served to preserve, this nucleus. 
The recovery of these particles of fact is a fascinating 
task, but of course must not be pushed too far. Sisy- 
phus has already afforded one little example, and the 
Trojan War is itself an outstanding instance. I 
will add yet another, and a very informing one. We 
have all read in Kingsley’s Heroes the story of Minos, 
king of Crete, whose “‘ships are as the sea-gulls” and 
whose “palace is like a marble hall’, and of Theseus 
and Ariadne and the Labyrinth and the grisly Mino- 
taur. We now have it from the archaeologist that 
every item in the tale has its origin in real life. Some 
day it may be proved that some knowledge of aero- 
nautics is implicit in the tale of Daedalus and the 
wings he made for his son. It may even be discovered 
that the legend of the giant Talus, who patrolled the 
coasts of Crete and who could make himself red-hot to 
invaders, conceals some means devised by the Minoan 
Government to supplement the sure shield which it 
possessed in its grand fleet. 

But, if these discoveries confirm, they also correct, 
confounding the wisdom of some of our older scholars. 
For example, there is a book by a German, Victor 
Hehn, on the wanderings of plants and animals from 
their home in Asia to Greece and Italy’. It is crammed 
with erudition and it achieved a great repu- 
tation. But the editor of the eighth edition has had 
to point out that the archaeologist has now rendered 
many of the conclusions nugatory. We forget all 
speculations as to the lateness of the introduction 
of the olive into Europe, when we see the tree figured 
on a Cretan sarcophagus and find the stones of the 
fruit. The same may be said of the cat, which appears 
as a sign in certain Cretan writing’. The dove, 
instead of reaching Greece in 500 B. C., was there at 
least as far back as the year 2,000. Or consider the 
question of writing. You remember the ‘baleful 
signs’ mentioned in Iliad 6, and the dispute there 
was over the question whether writing was known 
in Homer’s age. It has now been ascertained that 
writing was familiar at a far earlier date. In Crete 
pottery was inscribed ‘in a running hand” with reed 
pen and ink centuries before, and in Egypt ‘‘a rapid 
form of writing on jars’’ was known at a still earlier 
period. The old discussions have become antiquated, 


*Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere in Ihrem Uebergang aus Asien 
nach Griechenland und Italien sowie in das Uebrige Europa’ 
(Berlin, Gebri der Borntraeger, 1911). 

We may therefore correct and supplement the very interesting 
article on the history of the cat, by Otto Keller, in Roemische 
Mitteilungen 23.40-70, which was summarized, by Dr. T. L. 
Shear, in THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 2.165-166. Cc. K. 





and we hear with amazement that it was our old 
biblical friends, the Philistines, the Philistines of all 
people, whose name is in these days a synonym for 
the uncultured, who took the Cretan script to Pales- 
tine, where Phoenicians adopted and modified it, and 
transmitted it to Europe. And Europe, Professor 
Sayce tells us, had a narrow escape from something 
worse. There was a time when the cuneiform script 
was within an ace of becoming predominant in the 
world. Our corruption of the Phoenician characters 
in our daily correspondence is often weird enough, 
but apparently it is thought that with cuneiform we 
should have achieved even greater prodigies of illegi- 
bility. 

Another point of interest is the modernness of 
much that has been discovered. Who could have 
dreamt, for instance, that anything approaching the 
style of female attire in these days of ours had ever 
before existed under the sun? Yet the Cretan frescoes 
display ladies of the period dressed in fashions, and 
with a verve, that extort from a Frenchman the excla- 
mation that they are ‘‘vraies Parisiennes’’. They 
show us, in yellow, purple, and blue as the prevailing 
colors, pleated skirts, zouave jackets, pinched waists— 
probably, says an Italian authority, produced by 
stays—and elaborate hairdressing and high-heeled 
shoes. There seems to have been a pretty taste in 
what our audaciously illustrated papers flaunt before 
our gaze as lingerie. At Tiryns, again, as we see 
from a wall-painting, ladies drove out to the hunt 
and were in at the death. In fact, in the words of 
one writer, ‘‘there was an open and easy association 
of men and women unparalleled till our own day”. 
The Italian savant I have just quoted describes the 


Minoan kitchen apparatus as ‘‘full of ingenious con- . 


trivances, including a pot specially adapted for slow 
boiling”. The drainage system of the great palace 
was based on an accurate knowledge of hydraulics, 
and was such as was never again equalled in Europe 
for about three thousand years, i. e. till the close of 
the eighteenth century of our own era-—and you 
know from Aristophanes and other authors what 
the insanitation of Athens in her prime was, a thousand 
years after the heyday of Crete, not to come down 
to our neighbour, ‘the modern Athens’, and the 
horrors of ‘gardyloo’, Dr. Wace has recently told 
us how, as the result of further excavation at Myce- 
nae, an astonishing system of walls, drains, and cis- 
terns has been discovered there’. This helps us— 
here is confirmation of tradition again—to appreciate 
a not otherwise readily comprehensible story about 
Agamemnon recorded by Eustathius, who says that 
Agamemnon ‘is represented as having taken delight 
in the digging of wells’. ‘‘Perhaps’’, says an au- 
thority, ‘‘Agamemnon maintained the artificial water- 


‘A corruption of gardez l'eau, the warning householders in Edin- 
burgh used to give befoie emptying slops from an upper window on 
to the street below. <There is a very interesting reference to this 
custom within the first ten pages of The Journal of ayTour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL. D., by James Boswell, which 
I associate with Juvenal 3. 276-277. c.K.>. 

‘There is a further paper on the subject by Dr. Wace, in the 
Times Literary Supplement, October 13, 1921. 
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supply supposed to be implied in the story of Danaos 
and the Danaids’’. 

But we need not go to the archaeologist for proof 
of this modernness. Careful reading of the Classics, 
even of a poet as old as Homer, should suffice, if we 
bear in mind the dictum of Sir Richard Jebb, that one 
of the objects of classical study should be “to see 
ancient life on every side which can illustrate our 
own’’. It should be a comfort to the modern grumbler 
that not only Aristophanes, but also less commonly 
read authors, such as Lucian or Athenaeus, or Theo- 
phrastus or Herondas, show that there was already 
much of our up-to-date (as we regard it) frivolity 
and foolishness in their day. There were strikes and 
corners; shopkeepers damped the wool and watered 
the liquor, and put the best figs on the top of the 
basket. There were knuts who lisped and drawled 
and jazzed, and ladies who rouged and adorned their 
faces with patches, and dyed their hair—auburn 
tresses being the favorite—and, in the words of Mark 
Twain describing present day practice, “curled and 
frizzled it into scafidalous and ungodly forms’’. They 
had in those days freak dinners, very freakish indeed, 
and a mania for old furniture. They even had our 
little jokes. For some parallels see Mr. Platt’s By- 
ways in the Classics. , 

All this should help us to combat a not uncommon 
prejudice against the past, its peoples, their languages, 
and their ways, as a sorry scheme of things, musty, and 
necessarily inferior, and not worth troubling about. 
Go back to a period thousands of years, possibly a 
hundred thousand years, earlier than the palmy 
days of Crete, when men were still in the savage 
state, and dwelling, like Homer’s ‘Pheres’, in the 
hollows of the hills. I read that on the walls of the 
caves of Altamira in Spain, ‘“‘the Sistine Chapel’, 
as it has been called, of prehistoric art, there are 
polychrome pictures which are ‘‘the admiration of 
the world’. Or, to take a smaller matter, the needles 
with which the men of those days—the end of the 
early Stone Age—sewed their skins together were 
better.than any the Romans ever used. Mr. Rice 
Holmes, in concluding his very interesting work on 
Ancient Britain, says, “perhaps the story which this 
book has told may lead a few to become less self- 
complacent, and to think more of their primitive 
ancestors’. Or, to return to the East, of which, as 
the late Professor Mahaffy has told us, Greece is 
and has always been a part, I read in one of Professor 
Sayce’s works that the Tel El Amarna tablets show 
that the Mosaic Age was, in literary culture, as civil- 
ised as our own, and that in the then world of the 
Near East there was fully as much intercourse be- 
tween nations as at the present day. Our ideas on 
the subject need constant revision as discovery widens 
our knowledge. The oldest age of Greece is not so 


old after all. It is separated from us by a mere fraction 


of the hundred or more millenia that man has been 
on the earth, and nearer to us than we allow our- 
selves to believe. Our knowledge of prehistory is 
still scanty, and there are civilisations which have 


been born and have flourished and perished of which 
we know little. Civilisation, Professor Flinders 
Petrie tells us, is an intermittent phenomenon. Dur- 
ing 10,000 years Egypt has had a series of civili- 
sations. In the course of ages the same developments 
and ways and customs and what-not reappear at 
intervals. For ‘the thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be, and there is no new thing under the 


sun 


But my point is this, that the study of origins is 
always reducing our conceit in our progress, by show- 
ing us how much of the present, even of our advanced 
present, there is in the past. But what is of perhaps 
greater interest to the Homeric'student is that there 
is so much of the past in the present, helping us to 
understand better past and present alike. How 
that is the province of the historian as well as of the 
antiquarian has been shown by Professor Hearnshaw 
in an interesting paper in the Contemporary Review 
for July. Examples abound for the Homerist. Take 
again the Homeric lion-hunts, of which we see spirited 
illustrations on Cretan gems. One such encounter, 
with spear and shield, was enacted a few years ago 
in every particular before Mr. Roosevelt in Zululand. 
I could illustrate some of the difficulties presented 
by the Homeric warrior’s spearthrowing from Captain 
Cook's voyages, or from Professor Sollas’s account, 
in his book on Ancient Hunters, of the extraordinary 
skill with the spear of the Tasmanian aborigines. 
I find my reading constantly supplies illustrations. 
Only a few days ago I read of an American lady in 
Sicily. She tells a wise woman there—2,000 years 
after Theocritus’s time—of the second of that poet’s 
Idylls, in which a lovelorn girl performs a charm to 
bring her lover back, whereupon the old lady works 
it out exactly as it had been done in the poet's day. 
Again, there is a controversy, made in Germaay, 
about Ithaka, the home of Odysseus, in which one 
side makes capital out of the statement in the Odys- 
sey, which it was disposed to ridicule, that flocks and 
herds were transported from tlie island to the main- 
land for pasture at certain seasons. A paper in the 
Scotsman newspaper last year described exactly the 
same practice in the Aran islands off the West coast 
of Ireland at the present day. Or, again, it astonished 
many people a few years ago to hear that pottery 
was being manufactured in the Hebrides without 
the wheel, as rude as the vessels that have been dis- 
covered in the early strata in, Crete. 


India can supply illustrations in abundance.’ One 
can see the steading of the good swineherd Eumaeus 
in clearings on the mountains of the West, and hard 
by the &doos, the inviolate demesne of the god, in 
Sophocles’s beautiful description, ray ABarov e00 
purAAdSa pvpibkaprov dvjdkworv, and men as wild as 
Homer ever knew are still scratching the soil with 
Hesiod’s onepiece plough. There are on the banks 
of the Nerbudda rude stone memorial pillars that 
match to a marvel the stelae which Schliemann un- 
earthed at Myceriae. I have ridden twenty miles— 
I was young and inexperienced at the time, and never 
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repeated the experiment—on the most primitive 
possible form of the Homeric car, and"I had the very 
best reason for understanding how such a vehicle 
could be upset by collision with a mere tamarisk 
bush on the plain of Troy. And these are only a 
few facts out of many. I should like, however, to 
add this much. I had the good fortune to have for 
some years intimate acquaintance with a bit of the 
real old India, of India, that is, before it came under 
the settling influence of Britain, and the more I come 
to know, from the writings of experts, of Mycenaean 
Greece, the more I am convinced that conditions 
were very similar to what they were in this old India. 
In each country there were many states or chieftain- 
ships generally more or less in a state of unrest. For- 
est and waste were much more abundant than now, 
and the highways of traffic were the merest tracks. 
In old India there was hardly a mile of made road 
away from the vicinity of the great capital cities. 
In Greece there was but the one paved system in the 
neighborhood of Mycenae itself, remains of which 
are still visible to-day. The trade along these roads 
I have already referred to, and the description applies 
to India. We are told that, in the days when the 
Marathas were sweeping over the country and fighting 
and plundering year after year, in spite of this and 
other discouragements, trade went on so regularly 
that an order for cash issued by a banker in India 
would be honoured by his correspondent in the far 
North. The secret of it all is again blackmail in the 
shape of transit dues, which were formerly universal 
in India. “They are now abolished, to the great relief 
of commerce, but in my own experience they were 
still levied, in an almost incredible number of forms, 
in the Native States. I have seen, in wild parts of 
the country, long lines of bullocks and ponies, owned 
and led by gipsies called Wanjaris—a name which 
means Traversers of the Forest—toiling heavy laden 
over tracks in the jungle over which one would say 
no domesticated animal could pass even without a 
load. And these tracks had been used from time 
immemorial. I remember one which had fallen into 
disuse and become covered by forest, but which 
could be traced by a series of splendid wells built by 
the gipsy leaders who had earned wealth from the 
trade they served. I conceive that these were just 
the conditions that obtained in Mycenaean Greece, 
and that the paths over which the traveller in the 
Greece of to-day sees mules and asses carrying burdens 
were the arteries of commerce in those early days. 

Then the past is at our doors of course in language— 
language which you know has been said to be fossil 
poetry. To extract the past is the function of the 
linguistic palaeontologist, and you know how he 
charms us with his surprises. I learnt with pleasure 
the other day that, when I say I am going for a walk 
along the dunes by the sea in St. Andrews, I am using 
the word that Homer uses in the resounding phrase 
wapa Oiva wodvpdolaBow Oaracons. It would, how- 
ever, take me beyond my limits to show the extent 
to which—to use the words of an American pro- 


fessor—‘‘we unconsciously use the heritage of classical 
antiquity”, but let me tell you of a striking illus- 
tration which he gave. Some twenty-five centuries 
ago some Greek mercenaries employed in Egypt 
carved an inscription, which still exists, on the leg of 
the colossal statue of King Rameses II. The pro- 
fessor took from it letters, in all their old native 
rudeness, and made with them the sentence, THE 
PAST IS NOT SO DEAD AS SOME MEN STATE 
IT TO BE, and these words, framed in old Greek 
letters, could be read off without any hesitation by 
any child that knows the capital letters of our alpha- 


bet. That old collection of letters lives, and so does 
the language. It is not to be thought of or spoken 
of as dead. I hope you have all read Professor Post- 


gate’s admirable pamphlet entitled Dead Language 
and Dead Languages, the arguments in which are a 
most effective antidote to that foolish idea (see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5.33-34, 41-42). 

There is one branch of this subject, relating to 
Place-names, which has proved of the greatest service 
to the ethnologist in his Mediterranean researches. 
The names of mountains and the rivers, and even of 
towns after they have disappeared, or left only ruins 
or shapeless mounds, continue to cling to the locali- 
ties. As Canon Taylor says in his Words and Places— 
one of those many charming treatises on word-lore 
with which all young students should be familiar— 
“the hills, the valleys and the rivers are the writing- 
tablets on which unlettered nations have been able 
to inscribe their names’’. Let us take Hellas, as 
notable a name, I suppose, as any in history. It is 
still the name of Greece to-day, as you see from its 
postage stamps. It is as old as Homer, though to 
him it meant little more than a district of Thessaly, 
the valley of the Spercheus. And all these ages it 
has never left that spot, for Messrs. Wace and Thomp- 
son, when engaged on excavation there, found that 
the river is still known locally as the Ell4dha. The 
Caesareas and Alexandrias of classical times and the 
Victorias of our own day tell their own stories, and 
just so do the Minoas which Minos of Crete, or suc- 
cessive monarchs of that name, which may be a dy- 
nastic title like Pharaoh or Caesar, scattered about 
the Mediterranean. They indicate points to which 
the Cretan power extended. Again, the man familiar 
with Homer was no doubt more interested than others 
when he read in June last of that thrust by the Greeks 
from the neighbourhood of Smyrna against their 
hereditary foe, for it was Homer that first made 
known to him the Hyllus and the Hermus and Tmolus 
Mount and Ida and Lapsaké and other names. 

And now a word as to the future, which I am happy 
to think is full of promise, for those of you especially 
who are on the threshold of life. Our knowledge of 
antiquity, which generally increases but slowly, may 
soon make an advance per saltum. It is something 
for the eager young scholar to look forward to. Some 
day the inscribed clay tablets, which the conflagration 
which destroyed the palace at Knossos baked and 
preserved for us, and which have so far defied the 
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skill even of their discoverer, will be read, concurrent- 
ly, we may hope, with the certain decipherment of 
Hittite records and the more thorough excavation of 
sites in Asia Minor which new political conditions 
will render feasible. The Knossos tablets may be, 
as some certainly are, only inventories of the stores 
and treasures kept in the cellars of that labyrinthine 
pile, but hope suggests that there may be among 
them other documents, possibly lists of tribute in 
kind exacted by Crete of the hundred cities from the 
coasts and islands that she held in fee, or even—I 
think Sir Arthur Evans has himself made the sug- 
gestion—excerpts from the famous laws of Minos, 
Think of the joy of the classical antiquary when he 
shall be able to compare these with the later ordi- 
nances of Gortyn or with the code of Hammurabi. 
In any case the language in which they: are written 
will be given its place in one of the accepted classes 
of human tongues, and then will be settled the relation 
of this mysterious and marvellous Minoan race to 
other members of the human family. The Homerists’ 
interest in ethnology has now become a wide one. 
He cannot eschew the various Aryan controversies, 
he must keep an eye on the Danubian culture and 
on Southern Russia, he has hopes from Hittite explo- 
ration, he is even drawn across to far Turkestan to 
listen to its newly discovered language, Tocharic. 
He finds attraction in works on the migrations of 
peoples and in what is called human geography and 
the influence of environment, and even in the lucu- 
brations of the anthropologist and folklorist on ritual 
and belief, on magic and mana, and all the apparatus 
of what these wise men call in antique phrase “ye 
beastlie devices of ye heathen'’. And to all these 
pleasant fields of skilled enquiry he is led by a love 
for Homer and his age. 

But chiefly we owe our increasing interest to the 
labors of the working archaeologist. He has at times 
been the object of mild pleasantry, and his work 
has been described as the science of pots. Let us 
pay him our humble acknowledgements and remember 
that, as he sifts the earth that his laborers dig for 
him, and carefully examines and labels every fragment 
of pottery or some other artifact, however minute, 
and stores them in pillboxes, he is making history for 
us, the history of a world that has long lain in the 
darkness of the uncharted past. He even brings 
back, as I have said, much of that world bodily to 
the light of day. A few years ago an American young 
lady excavator observed some sherds lying about on a 
certain spot in Crete. Her workmen were set to dig, 
and before long, from the tumulus in which Nature 
had reverently buried it, there was revealed the com- 
plete skeleton of a Minoan town, with its houses and 
lanes, the palace of its king, and the little shrine with 
a well-worn way leading to it. Its discoverer has 
speculated on its fate. A day comes when the home 
fleet of Crete is engaged elsewhere. Pirates seize the 
Opportunity, descend on the town, capture and burn 
it, and, as is the custom of the day described to us in 
two poignant lines of the Iliad, slaughter or enslave 


its people and extinguish its life with all its activities. 
And then, you remember Keats’s words as he looks 
on an old Grecian urn— 

little town, thy streets for evermore 


Will silent be, and not a soul, to tell 
Why thou art desolate, will e’er return. 


And now you wiii retort on me that this Homeric 
banquet, as Aeschylus styled it, is so rich and so 
profuse that no man of ordinary leisure can hope to 
do justice to it. But you will admit that there is a 
variety that will suit many tastes and give ample 
room for choice. I would urge my younger hearers 
to begin early, remembering that after life’s work 
comes rest in old. age, when leisure is more, and that 
to cultivate a good lifelong hobby is like accumulating 
a store of gold. I have endeavored to show that the 
study of Homer is a manysided interest, but, if you 
cannot find time to wander into fields which I have 
sought to describe, there is at least the poetry itself, 
unsurpassed for combined grace and splendor, for 
beauty and fire, and for, in the fine words of Professor 
Saintsbury on Greek literature as a whole, “‘the unique 
combination of order and freedom, of beauty and 
strength, and the amazing marriage of logic and 
magic’. And with all this, there is no extravagance 
or excess, no yearning to split the ears of the ground- 
lings. And that may be commended as the supreme 
lesson from communion with Homer. You will 
soon be able to appreciate, in all its pristine purity 
and strength, the measure, the balance, the harmony— 
by many names men call it—that never fails. And 
this without any detriment to the infinite variety 
of the poetry. A modern poet has even styled Homer 
“myriad-minded”, and you remember Quintilian’'s 
magnificent judgment on the range of his genius: 
Hune nemo in magnis sublimitate, in parvis proprie- 
tate superavit; idem laetus ac gravis, tum copia, 
tum brevitate mirabilis. But in all his moods and 
whatever his theme, there is no relaxation of re- 
straint. There you have the mintmark of the master- 
pieces of all Greek art, and it is a trait that calls for 
more and more respect and imitation in the literature 
of our day. I have seen it described as ‘‘one of those 
canons of taste which we so easily take for granted 
or in ignorance neglect”. It is summed up in Homer's 
own precept, that moderation, or the saving principle 
of Sophrosyné, is best in all things, and that is just 
the famous, the golden, pydév dyay, or the way rd 
wepiogdv Axaipov, of later Greek. 

And the earnest student of Homer will go further, 
and discover for himself new beauties and new depths; 
it was a very diligent delver in the poems, Mr. Glad- 
stone, who warned us that “it takes time to sound 
the depths of Homer”. To the ancients, as I have 
said, he was a teacher, and I have tried to show that 
we, in this late age, are only now realising how much 
we have to learn from him. I remember the day, 
many years ago now, when I first read and copied 
on the flyleaf of my Homer the words of an Oxford 
scholar, Cyril Jackson, “let no day pass without 
your having your Homer in your hand. Elevate 
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your mind by continual meditation on the vastness 
of his comprehension”—in an old epigram that ‘in- 
cluded the universe, fterram, mare, sidera, manes— 
“and the unerring accuracy of all his conceptions”, 
and I confess I can remember smiling at the apparent 
hyperbole.’ I have lived to realise that the words 
affirm no more than the absolute truth. It is homage 
that any poet might be proud to earn, but surely a 
wonderful tribute to one who lived in the childhood 
of our medern world. 

But it is essential to the proper appreciation of the 
poetry of Homer that you know him intimately. 
Brother Copas, in the: story of that name by Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch, insists that you must ‘‘soak 
yourself’’ in the poetry. The aim should be to be 
able to revel in it as if written in a second native 
language, to steep yourself in the Homeric spirit, and 
to be as familiar with the contents as you are or should 
be with the books of the Bible. Nor should this 
present any difficulty to any classical student who 
begins early and who makes a companion of the poet. 
For, with all his power, Homer is so simple and so 
clear. To another of our own poets he was the ‘‘clear- 
est-souled of men’’. And every serious student of 
classical literature must have more than a mere 
surface knowledge of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and 
for this reason, if for no other, that without it he 
cannot read subsequent authors, whether Latin or 
Greek, to the best advantage. Let me mention one. 
The ancients styled Sophocles ‘Homerikotatos’, 
meaning that he was a devoted disciple of him whom 
they all nevered as the Master. If you read his play 
in the’great edition by Jebb, you will hardly find a 
column of notes in which the epics are not appealed 
to in confirmation or illustration. 

We have in this University the Professor Campbell 
Memorial Medal, designed to commemorate a great 
Grecian and his work. When the first copy was 
presented to Professor Campbell himself, he observed 
in reply that the artist had drawn on it a strong and 
flourishing bay-tree, on the topmost bough of which 
a nightingale is singing. He prayed that the tree 
might never wither, and the bird never cease to find 
listeners here, for, he said, ‘‘they represent the perenni- 
al glory of Greek letters and their perennial charm”’. 
That glory and that charm are nowhere brighter and 
sweeter than in the music of him whom all the great 
writers of Greece and Rome were proud to acknowledge 
as “the Ionian Father of the rest’’, and the fairest 
ornament of the immortal literature of Greece. I 
say immortal, for, in Lowell’s words, ‘“‘Oblivion looks 
into the face of the Grecian Muse only to forget her 
errand”’. 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND A. SHEWAN 





CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 
Il 


Open Court—April, Roman Tolerance Toward the 
Greek Language, A. 
Athenian Religious and Moral 


Kampmeier.—June-July, 
Training (Fifth 


Century B. C.), Fletcher H. Swift.—Sept., Ambro- 
sia and Nectar, Peter J. Popoff [discusses several 
passages of the Iliad; ‘Eating and drinking are 
believed to be essential for life of all beings, be they 
gods or men”’}. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—July 5, Study of the 
Classics, William Howard Taft [an editorial, in- 
spired by the Second Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, to be held next day; the 
subtitle of the editorial was “‘A Reaction Against 
the Modernists who Would Abolish Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics as Educational Requirements”). 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences—April, Anaximander’s Book, The Earliest 
Known Geographical Treatise, W. A. Heidel. 


Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute— 
Volume 47 (1921), 701-704, Thucydides and Sea 
Power, Captain J. M. Scammell, Infantry Reserve 
Corps, U.'S. A. [the author quotes various speeches 
of Thucydides, including Pericles’s Funeral Ora- 
tion; he holds that they anticipate the doctrines 
of Captain Mahan, as to the influence of sea power 
on history, by two thousand years]. 


Pennsylvania, University of, Public Lectures At, 
Volume 7 (1919-1920, published in 1921)—Going 
to Church in Ancient Rome, George Depue Hadz- 
sits. 


Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature—Jan., 
Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chrétiennc, Pierre 
de Labriolle, reviewed by Alfred Loisy; Etudes de 
Liturgie et d’Archéologie Chrétienne, Pierre Batifol, 
reviewed by Pierre de Labriolle. 


Revue Des Deux Mondes—Feb. 15, La Ruine de la 
Civilisation Antique, IV, Constantine et le Triomphe 
du Christianisme, G. Ferrero. 


Revue Internationale de  1’Enseignement—March- 
April, Vers la Véritable Culture Classique [a discuss- 
ion of classical education in France, with special 
reference to the plan of studies adopted in 1902]. 


Revue Politique et Littéraire (Revue Bleue)—Dec. 
18, 1920, L’Association Guillaume Budé, Lucien 
Maury [primarily an account of a new French 
series of classical texts, but also a strong defence of 
the Classics; the author, in fact, credits France’s 
victory in the Great War to her classical education]. 


Romania—April-July, 1920, Notice sur le Manu- 
scrit Latin de la Bibliothéque Nationale No. 3718, 
Edmond Faral; under ‘‘Melanges’’, Influences 
Littéraires Antiques dans les Nom des Personnes, 
Ferdinand Lot [a brief note, suggesting the interest- 
ing possibilities of a chronological collection of 
names. For instance, if the sons of Ebles de Niort, 
at the end of the eleventh century, are called Jonas, 
Alexandre, and Achille, it is evident that their 
parents were interested in antiquity, both sacred 
and profane]. 


School and Society—April 23, The Price of a One- 
Language Policy, Irene Nye—May 21, The Old 
Humanities and the New Sciences—A Review, 
John Boynton Kaiser [a notice of the address by 
Sir William Osler, which was abstracted, with 
comments, in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 13.89-90].— 
Aug. 20, Science and Humanism, Grant Shower- 
man.—Sept. 17, First-Year Latin and Growth in 
English Vocabulary, W. L. Carr.—Sept. 24, What 
is the Disciplinary Value of the Classics, Thaddeus 
L. Bolton. 
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